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is her appearance from 
that of the timid child she 
was, on leaving home three 
,|lyears before. She was 
then an uncultivated girl, 
i, |but returns an accomplish- 
IMijed young lady, thinking 
}\\perhaps to astonish pa- 
‘lrents and friends with her 
attainments. 
She had indeed studied 
HM) |diligentiy and was one of 
"ithe first of her class, but 
\i|still she had more to 
As she was sit- 


Pain 





‘I wish you,’ said her 
mother, ‘to have a good 
practical knowledge of all 
the household arts. It 








THE CHILD AND THE SUNBEAM. 


sa 


BY MRS. SUSAN JEWETT. 
CHILD. 

Summer sunlight, softly stealing 
Through yon cloud so dark and drear, 

Are you sent to earth from heaven— 
Mortal hearts to soothe and cheer ? 

SUNBEAM. 

Little child, thus on me gazing. 
Listen while a tale I tell ; 

From the source of light and beauty, 
I am sent with men to dwell. 


Through the thick, inwoven branches 
Of the trees 1 downward stole, 

And the earth so dark and dreary, 
Warmed as with a living soul. 


On the grass you see me stealing, 
And my presence you can spy 

In the gems of liquid lustre, 
Which in trembling beauty lie. 


Down the hill-side, through the valley, 
On the mossy rock I’m seen; 

And my pathway you may follow, 
By a track of brighter green. 


Where the little brook flows onward, 
With a voice of melody, 
Like a bridge of woven sunbeams, 
You my sparkling way may see, 
When among the fragrant roses, 
Which yon cottage windows hide, 
In a pleasant little parlor, 
With a noiseless foot I glide,— 


Happy children there are playing, 
And I fain would stay awhile ; 
For their joyous eyes grow brighter 
When they meet my welcome smile. 
But in yonder room so lonely, 
Dying, a fond mother lies ; 
Around the curtains, walking gently, 
I must bless her failing eyes. 
Little child, so young and happy, 
Would you ever welcome be, 
You must carry blessings with you, 
Cheering every heart like me. 
Have a pure and gentle spirit, 
Full of warmest love to all, 
It will shed perpetual sunshine, 
Brightening wheresoe’er it fall. 
[Rustic Wreath. — 


Narrative. 


ELLEN AT HOME. 


The term has closed, the eventful day 
passed and Ellen’s school life isover. She 
has left the Seminary where three years of 
quiet study have been passed to enter the 
wide world. She is free from all those res- 
traints which school girls are under. She 

Spent a few weeks with her friends 
away from home, delighting all with her 
pleasing manners and conversation, and 
now returns to her father’s. How different 

















will be of more advantage to you than the 
study of Trigonometry and Philosophy. 


-The exercise will be beneficial to you and 


restore the color to your pale cheeks. You 
will be willing of course to spend part of 
your mornings in assisting me.’ Ellen con- 
sented immediately ; but with foolish pride 
her eyes would often rest upon her soft 
white hands, and she would wonder whe- 
ther her friends from whom she was soon 
expecting a visit would be obliged to assist 
their mothers in the kitchen. Kitchen— 
what a word! perfectly absurd to a young 
lady who had finished her education. 
Among all the air castles she had ever built, 
some of which reached to the very sky, not 
one of them contained a kitchen. But as 
Ellen had often seen her mother perform 
her domestic duties and every thing passed 
so systematically, she thought it must be 
comparatively easy. She, like most school 
girls thought that trials would end when 
school days were passed. We will not at- 
tempt to enumerate the many difficulties 
which Ellen experienced during the first 
few weeks of her household duties, Leav- 
ing these, let us look at her in the kitchen 
some morning when she is alone. 

What can be the meaning of that look 
of discouragement which she wears? The 
truth is, her mother has left her alone for 
the first time and she feels the whole care 
of the family devolved upon her. The 
principal trouble at this time, isin cooking. 
She cannot make her bread rise. She has 
placed it near a hot fire which has less ef- 
fect upon the bread than upon the preserves 
which are upon the stove, and the cake in 
the oven. ‘The preserves have boiled over 
and the cake is burnt, but still the bread 
rises not. Upon further thought and in- 
quiry, Ellen found, she had put in no 
yeast, the very thing necessary to its rising. 
This is but one of the mistakes she made 
during the day. Salt instead of saleratus 
was put into the biscuit, but she considered 
this only a slight mistake because the boxes 
containing both were so nearly alike that 
it would require a person of nice discern- 
ment to distinguish between the two. 

The next morning Ellen found some- 
thing to be done in the way of ironing. 
She first tries to make the starch, but her 
patience is nearly exhausted before she 
finishes. Inthe next place the starch is 
not clear, and after starching the clothes, 
she attempts to iron them before they are 
sufficiently dry. She meets with miserable 
success and being discouraged puts them 
by, to iron the remainder of the clothes, 
which she does without sprinkling them. 
She has spent a great deal of time and labor 
upon them, but she cannot make them look 
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as well as those her mother ironed. The 
next time we meet Ellen, she is very busily 
engaged with her needle, but as you look 
upon her countenance you see the marks 
of discouragement sti!l there. She doubt- 
less thinks it cruel that so much should be 
putupon her to do; but as her mother 
wishes her to become familiar with all the 
departments’ of housekeeping, so as to 
qualify her for any station in life, she ac- 
quiesces in her wishes and is this afternoon 
trying to finish a shirt for her brother. 
With her mother’s assistance she has near- 
ly finished, but now while alone has under- 
taken what she least knows how to do, and 
certainly the most difficult part. She has 
spent the whole afternoon in sewing and 
ripping inripping and sewing, At night 
she finds she has made some progress, but 
has not yet finished, and is obliged to leave 
it until the morrow. 

But passing over a few years of Ellen's 
life, in which we will suppose she is still 
faithful to her resolution to become familiar 
with all domestic duties, we will make her 
another short visit. Her mother is now 
away from home, and she has again the 
care of the whole house. Cooking, ironing 
and all other household cares devolve upon 
her. While about her work she wears no 
troubled care-worn countenance. She now 
delights in that baking which before she 
so much hated, and is able to go through 
the process without making blunder after 
blunder as she once did, and nothing can 
give her more pleasure than she finds in 
seeing how nicely her brother’s shirts are 
ironed, and in preparing every thing for 
his return. In the afternoon instead of 
sitting and complaining of the sewing be- 
for her, she even takes it up with pleasure. 
It seems but as a recreation and rest to 
her. As her thoughts glance over the few 
years since she left school, she sees how 
greatly her views and opinions respecting 
herself have changed. She then considered 
her education finished ; but now that it is 
much more nearly perfected, she feels that 
it is just commenced.—[ Crystal. 


Moral Gales. 
ORIGINAL. 


MARGARET LELAND, 


OR PREJUDICE. 

‘Have you called on Miss Leland,’ said 
Henrietta Allen, to Julia Whitman. 

‘ Indeed I have not, nor do I intend to, 
at present,’ was the reply. 

‘Why, Julia ?’ 

‘I will not trouble Miss Leland, while 
she considers herself so much my superjor. 
I dare say she has’nt any too much Sense, 
with all her wealth and beauty.’ 

‘Oh Julia, do not speak so. You de- 
pend too much upon what you have heard. 
Perhaps Miss Leland may not have such 
feelings as you speak of. It would be un- 
kind for all to shun her merely on account 
of the judgment of a few individuals. Let 
us call and see for ourselves.’ 

* You can do as you like about it,’ re- 
plied Julia, ‘ but I will not subject myself 
to a repulse from the lady.’ ‘I really 
wish I could persuade you, Julia, but as 
you seem so averse to going, I will go by 
myself, hoping to be able to convince you 
hereafter, that your prejudice is unfounded. 
I am determined to love Miss Leland, if 
she will allow me to do so, for she has now 
come to reside with us, and it would un- 
doubtedly be agreeable to her to have 
friends. But good bye for the present; I 
will give you my ideas on the subject ot 














the young lady’s manners, after I have 
witnessed a display of them.’ So saying, 
Henrietta left her companion. 

Margaret Leland was the daughter of a 
wealthy man, who had recently removed 
from the city to the village of L . Her 
manners, were naturally somewhat reserv- 
ed but wholly unaffected, and her heart 
was full of warm affection for her friends. 
She had hoped to find such at the village 
of L , but the repulsive manners of 
those who had called on her, had wounded 
her feelings, and she became embarrassed 
in the presence of the villagers. She was 
at a loss to know the canse of their treat- 
ment of her, and longed for a friend among 
them, in whom she might confide. At 
length Henrietta called. The simplicity 
and sincere good feeling’ which she mani- 
fested served at once to throw off Marga- 
ret’s restraint. She appeared herself; sin- 
cere, affectionate, and cordial. Henrietta 
was delighted with her, but she could not 
at once remove the prejudice from Julia’s 
mind. 

Weeks passed, and Margaret and Hen- 
rietta, became intimate. The latter did 
all in her power to change the opinions 
which had been formed by many young 
people in the village, that Margaret was 
haughty, and considered them beneath her. 
* You need only to know her, and you can- 
not help loving her,’ she would say; but 
prejudice had taken too deep root, to be at 
once eradicated, and it was not until an 
opportunity was presented for Margaret to 
manifest her truly Christian spirit, and for- 
giving disposition, in more than an ordin- 
ary way, that they were convinced, that she 
was not what they had supposed her to be. 
They all had reason to regret their cold 
neglect.—Sickness entered the village, and 
many families were afflicted! Margaret 
devoted her time to the performance of 
kind offices for the sick. Her pleasant 
voice, and sweet smile, were anxiously 
waited for, by those who were suffering, 
and those who had called her proud, learn- 
ed of her, many lessons of humility, and 
Christian forbearance. She seemed to 
have forgotten past neglect, and her heart 
to be ruled by the law of love. In her, 
many found a friend to lead them to the 
Saviour’s feet. Julia was among the nur 
ber of these. Margaret was constant ; 
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, her attentions to her during her sick ness. 
Julia did not at first understand the spirit 


which prompted so much kindner,s in the 
heart of one, whom she had tr gated with 
such coldness. But Margaret taught her 
from the word of Truth, t pe 
which governed her conduc ¢, 
‘Oh Margaret, I will revor dislike any. 
one again, till I know tihem; I do not de-. 
serve this kindness from you,’ she would 
say, ‘how can I ever thank you enough?’ 
‘I do not wish you to, thank me, dear 
Julia; but promise me that you will not 
again suffer a foolish prejudice to conquer 
your judgment, and. I shall be fully paid, 
Era. 


principles 











Benevolence. 


WILLIE’S CHRISTMAS PIE. 

Louise and Henry, Jane and Willie, the 
four children of Mr. Williams, were stand- 
ing around the bright fire in the parlor one 
cold winter’s morning, talking together 
very happily. It was the day before Christ- 
mas, and they were showing each other 
the little gifts which they had prepared for 
their parents and other friends, and won- 
dering what they themselves should re- 











ceive. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Louisa told Henry, in a low whisper, | 
what presents she intended to make Jane | 
and Willie; and Jane and Henry, in their 
turn whispered together as to the gifts de- 
signed for Louisa, while little Willie, in 
a very audible tone, confided to each one 
the presents which he should make to the 
others, and heeded not their smiles when 
his little secrets were discovered. 

The children had been saving their pocket 
money for a long time, and had expended 
it only the day before. A certain portion 
had been appropriated to the poor, and 
each child had purchased some gift which 
their mother thought might be useful to 
those who looked to them for assistance. 

‘I have bought a nice warm cap for that 
poor boy who comes to the door with that 
old straw hat on his head,’ said Henry. 
* How happy he will be to get such a good 
Christmas gift.’ 

‘And I have bought a calico dress, for 
that poor woman, who comes for cold vic- 
tuals,’ said Louisa. ‘She has four little 
children to take care of, and her husband 
is dead.’ 

‘ And I,’ continued Jane, ‘ have bought 
three pairs of woollen socks for that old 

man who lives in the little cottage at the 
foot of the hill. He is very poor.’ 

‘What shall I give to the poor?’ asked 
Willic, who was listening eagerly to every 
word that his brother and sisters said. 

‘Oh, you need not give them anything,’ 
replied Henry, carelessly. ‘ They will not 
expect anything froma little boy like you.’ 

‘I am not very little,’ said Willie, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height. ‘I am 
four and a half, and I can give something 
to the poor, as well as the rest of you.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Louisa, ‘but you 
have spent all your money, Willie. Shall 
you ask mother to give you some more ?” 

‘She said, yesterday, that she could not 
spare any more,’ answered Willie, sorrow- 
fully. ‘ I wish I had not spent all my lit- 
tle silver pieces. Why did you not tell 
me that you were going to buy something 
for the poor?’ 

‘We did not think you would caze about 
it, Willie,’ answered Jane; ‘but never 
mind, I will give you one pair of socks, 
and you may take them to the old man.’ 

*That will not do,’ said Willie. ‘1 want 
something to give to the little girl who was 
here this morning. Mother gave her some 
bread and meat, and she said, ‘ Thank you, 
ma’am,’ so prettily, that | know she is a 
good girl.’ 

The children smiled at this, for Willie 
was very apt to forget to say, ‘ Thank you.’ 

The breakfast bell rang just then, and 
they all went into the breakfast room, and 
talked no more about their gifts for the 
poor. But Willie did not forget it, and 
very often, in the course of the day, he 
thought over all his little treasures, and 
wondered what it would be best to give to 
the ‘poor girl. Their mother was baking 
pies, and she gave a little one to each of 
she children. Louisa and Henry and Jane 
ate theirs, as soon as they were cool, but 
Willie gave his to their mother, and asked 
her to put it away in a safe place. 

‘Why do you not eat it, Willie ?’ 
you sick ?’ asked Mrs. Williams. 

4 No, mamma, I am not sick, but I would 
rather save it. Put your head down, mam- 
ma, a,1d I will whisper in your ear. I am 
going t give it to the poor.’ 

Mrs. Williams smiled and kissed her 
little boy. She was glad that he thought 
of the poor. In the course of the day, 
Louisa and Heury had an opportunity to 
give the cap and dress to the poor boy and 
woman for whom they had bought their 
Christmas gifts; an-1 all the children went 
with their mother to see the old man on the 
hill, Jane gave him the warm socks, and 
Mrs. Williams had some other comfortable 
garments for him. He was very grateful, 
and prayed that God might bless them. 
Willie did not say much when he saw the 
other children giving their presents to the 
poor, but his eyes shone so bright, and he 
looked so happy, that they all wondered 
what he could be thinking of, for they did 
not know that he had saved his pie for the 
little girl. 

The next morning, while they were at 
breakfast, the poor child knocked at the 
door, with her little basket on her arm. 
Willie ran to open it, and his mother fol- 
lowed him, that she might fill the basket 


Are 











with bread and cold meat. The little pie 
was taken from the shelf and given to Wil- 





lie, and his mother also gave him a nice 


pair of warm mittens, which she told him 
he might give to the girl if he chose. 

Willie ran to the door with his presents, 
and it would have pleased you to have seen 
how grateful the poor child was, and how 
little Willie jumped and clapped his hands, 
and shouted to his brothers and sisters, 
‘NowI have given something to the poor 
as well as you. —[ Little Truth Teller. 








atural History. — 


ORIGINAL. 


BIRDS.—NO. IL. 


THE TAILOR BIRD. 


These birds generally frequent tropical 
countries, though they are not entirely con- 
fined tothem. Italy has a bird known 
by the same characteristics. The name is 
derived from the wonderful manner in 
which they construct their nests. They 
are shaped like a pear, being dilated, or 
widened, below, and narrowed above, so 
as to leave an opening sufficiently wide 
for the ingress and egress of the bird. The 
length of the nest is between five and six 
inches, and it is about two inches and a 
half wide. 

The most wonderful thing: about these 
nests, is the method to which the little 
bird has recourse to keep the living leaves 
united. In the edge of each leafshe makes, 
probably with her beak, minute apertures 
orholes, through which she manages to 
pass, probably by means of the same organ, 
one or two cords made of the spider’s web, 
or of the little bags which they make to 
carry their eggs, and which are quite strong. 
As these threads are not very long, they 
will answer only for two or three stitches. 
These are of unequal thickness, and are at 
unequal distances from each other, and 
have knots scattered here and there which 
serve to strengthen the structure. This is 
the manner in which the exterior or outside 
of the nest is constructed; the inside con- 
sists of down chiefly procured from plants, 
and a little spider’s web intermixed, which 
being glutinous in its nature assists in keep- 
ing the other substances together. In the 
upper part of the nest the inside and out- 
side walls touch each other; but in the 
lower part quite a space intervenes, which 
is filled with the soft slender foliage of 
grass, some very delicate flowers, and other 
materials which render soft and warm the 
bed where the eggs are to lie. 

This little bird feeds upon insects and 
vegetable substances, and is a great assist- 
ant in removing, what might, were it not 
for this wise provision of the Almighty, 
become a great inconvenience to mankind, 
that is the too great multiplication of the 
numerous tribes of insects, which are found 
more abundantly where these birds are, 
than in any other parts of the earth. 

Probably the entrance of some enemy is 
prevented by the nest of this bird being 
constructed narrow at the top; we know 
it is for some wise object. He who created 
the birds of the air, taught every one its 
own lessun, and how to place and construct 
its nest, so as to be most secure from in- 
truders which would destroy the young 
birds or the eggs. 

These little birds, the weaver and the 
tailor birds, have probably exercised arts 
from the creation, which man has found of 
the greatest benefit to him, since he dis- 
covered them, for they may be called the 
inventors of the several arts of the weaver, 
the seamstress, and the tailor, from whence 











comes their names. ESTELLE. 
urserD. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


Ona bright beautiful morning, little 
Ellen jumped up much earlier than usual, 
and after dressing herself, and reading her 
Testament, and making her morning prayer, 
she hastily ran down stairs—through the 
long hall—and out of the door into the 
garden. She was anxious to know if her 
moss rose-bud had opened, for it was her 
mother’s birth day, and she hoped to be 
able to gather it, as an offering to one she 
so dearly loved. Thesun was just peeping 
from behind the green-clad hills in the 
east, casting golden light over leaf and 
blossom. The pearly dew-drops were in 
the cups of the lily and foxglove and the 
violet had sweeter charms than usual, added 
to its beauty. 





As Ellen walked on, she was busily en- 
gaged in thought. Her naturally loving 


| nature, rose to the Maker and Giver of all 


the bright pleasant things about her, and 
she felt that God was very good to her. 
She resolved to be more dutiful: then ever, 
to her mother, and repay her unwearied 
kindness and care, by doing everything she 
could to make her happy. 

When Ellen finally reached the rose 
bush, she found she had almost unconsci- 
ously culled quite a bouquet of flowers. 
These in a measure compensated her for the 
loss of her choicest flower, for the future 
rose could only be seen in imagination— 
still was it in bud, and could not yet be 
culled. 

Now I know of some little girls who 
would have been angry, but Ellen knew 
that being displeased with the flower, 
would not make it blossom any sooner, so 
she only resolved to have patience, though 
she wondered it took so long for it to open. 

Before going back to the house, she took 
a strollin the grove near, and had a frolic 
with her pet kitten, and fed a brood of 
chickens, of which she was very fond—so 
that when her mother came to the door and 
summoned her to breakfast, she had a fine 
color in her cheeks, and looked sweeter and 
prettier, in the eyes of her fond parent, than 
ever. 

As Ellen handed the bouquet to her mo- 
ther, and bent forward to kiss her, Mrs. 
Barnum noticed a tear to fall upon one of 
the leaves, at the same time the little girl 
said : 

‘Oh dear, I did so depend upon seeing 
my moss rose among these other flowers. 
I amso sorry; but you must take these for 

“ T give thee all, I can no more, 
Though poor the offering be.” 

“*T thank thee, my darling,’ replied her 
mother, ‘but I fear you cannot pick the 
rose for many mornings to come. It re- 
quires many sunshiny days and many dewy 
evenings to bring to perfection such a 
flower. It reminds me of you, my child. 
You are my precious ‘moss rose-bud.” 
It will be difficult to tell precisely what 
your character will be-—neither do we know 
how perfect that rose will open. You too, 
need much of life’s sunshine, and much of 
its shadowy and tearful hours will fall upon 
you. But let them all tend to your im- 
provement. Wrap about you the mantle 
of humility—and then will you be loved as 
is your favorite flower.’ 

Ellen Barnum again kissed her mother, 
and felt that the rose-bud was still dearer 
to her than ever, as it had been the occasion 
of such kind and instructive remarks. 

In a few mornings, however, she was 
very happy to be able to pick a perfect 
lovely rose, and lay it in the bosom of her 
mother. 





ORIGINAL. 


GRANDMOTHER'S SPECTACLES. 


BY COUSIN WILLIAM. 


There is some slight object enshrined in 
the memory of almost every one, which 
forms, as it were, a centre around which all 
other youthful remembrances cluster. In 
my own case, this object is my grandmo- 
ther’s spectacles, my childish fear, my boy- 
ish wonder, and my present admiration. 
What a strong hold those massive silver 
bows, and those clear oval glasses, pos- 
sessed. At first, how formidable, next, 
how strange, inexplicable, and at last, how 
becoming did they appear. Ininfancy, the 
thought was, if infancy has thoughts, how 
pleasantly grandmother smiles, how I 
should like her—without those strange 
pieces of glass and silver; in early boy- 
hood,—what can grandmother wear those 
strange objects for,—to terrify us little 
folks? or to make herself look pretty? 
But how ornamental do they now appear. 
Indeed, what would a grandfather or a 
grandmother be, without spectacles? Can 
you conceive of such a thing, my young 
reader? How these simple appendages to 
the ‘ human face divine,’ seem to have in- 
woven themselves by custom, into the very 
essence of revered age. How decorous do 
they seem in their appropriate place. We 
seem to regard them as the token that wis- 
dom, and all Christian graces, lie modestly 
sheltered behind them. I do not mean be- 
hind those delicate, golden bowed, elegant 
productions of a modern day. I speak of 
my grandmother's spectacles ; those firm, 
enduring, and if you will, homely affairs, 


| which, like many homely people, have so 
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Ss 
much character, and which, moreover, with 
all their homeliness, confer so much 
nity. . 

What simple, unimportant fact, is more 
difficult to realize, than that all the a es 
of grandfathers and grandmothers, haye 
rolled by since the creation of man, and all 
too, without spectacles? It seems to me 
that grandparents could not have been 
looked up to with that reverence, due to 
pious age, which those mere‘ helps to read’ 
unconsciously inspire, and if such be the 
case, and that such has been the Case, 
might not be difficult to prove, we certainly 
should be grateful, not only that man’s eye 
sight has been prolonged, but that an ad. 
ditional incentive to youth to bestow honor 
on whom honor is due, has_ been brought 
before the world. 

And that feeling of my infancy and earli- 
est youth, that there is something super- 
natural in spectacles, has not entirely pas- 
sed away. Every one regards a noble 
telescope with a kind of awe; and what 
different emotions is that instrument al- 
culated to excite, which after nature has 
done her work, and exhausted her ener- 
gies, restores the wasted eye-sight. We 
could not look without wonder, on Hese- 
kiah of old, when enjoying those fifteen 
years granted by the Lord; is it not almost 
equally strange, that a kind Providence 
has granted to my grandmother renewed 
power of vision. 


dig. 








Obituary. 
“SHE DIED LIKE A LAMB.” 


One cold, dreary day in the month of 
December, 1850, a city missionary enter- 
ed a dirty-looking house in a court in his 
district. He groped his way upa dark 
staircase, and knocked at the door of the 
topfrontroom. It was opened by a woman 
who seemed to be under the influence of 
drink. When atract was offered to her, 
she uttered an oath and said, ‘ She wanted 
bread, not tracts.’ The missionary told 
her about the true Bread that came down 
from heaven. While he was speaking the 
woman opened the door a little wider, 
which served to show him that the room 
was the abode of filth and poverty. The 
floor and window looked as if they had 
never been cleaned. There was scarcely 
any fire in the grate, but a heap of ashes 
underneath. The furniture consisted of 
three old chairs, a table, and a bed covered 
with rags. The missionary’s attention was 
arrested as he cast his eyes upon that bed; 
for he met the earnest gaze of a little girl, 
whose flushed cheek and glistening eye, 
plainly showed that disease had marked 
her as his prey. ‘Is- your child ill?’ he 
asked. ‘ Yes,’ said the mother; ‘she is 
only twelve years old, and they say that 
she is ina consumption; she is going fast. 
You may talk to her, if you like, I must 
go out.’ The missionary went up to the 
bed, took hold of the hand of the little girl, 
and said,‘ You seem to be very ill—Are 
you in pain?’ ‘Iam sometimes sir,’ she 
replied ; ‘but whenI pray to Jesus I do 
not feel it.’ 

‘And who taught you to pray?’ asked 
the missionary; for he felt surprised to 
find one of the Saviour’s lambs in such a 
place. ‘My Sabbath-school teacher,’ she 
replied ; and then, in her own simple way, 
told the visitor that another little girl had 
taken her about two years before, with her 
to a Sabbath-school; that she there learn- 
ed to read the Bible and to pray to Jesus. 
* But O sir,’ she added, as the tears started 
from her eyes, ‘my father and mother are 
so wicked! They drink and swear, and 
make me so unhappy, Do pray for them, 
sir.’ ‘Yes,’ said the missionary, ‘ we will 
both pray for them ; for God hears prayers, 
and he can break the rocky heart.’ He 
then knelt beside her bed, and breathed 
the earnest desires of their hearts to God. 
When prayer was ended, she took from 
under a bundle ofrags which formed her pil- 
low, a small hymn-book, and read _ several 
of the pleasing verses which were cheering 
the dark passage through which she was 
passing to glory. 

Two days after, the missionary again 
went up the staircase. His heart was hap- 
py, for he felt that one of his Master’s little 
ones was there. The door was opened by 
the mother, in whose face he saw the look 
of grief; the window was darkened, but 
sufficient light remained to show a small 
elm coffin, which was placed in one corner 
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of the room, partly covered with a sheet. 
‘What!’ said the missionary, ‘and is she 
dead?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the mother; ‘she died 
the night you were here. I was sitting by 
the fire, when she asked me to listen to a 
hymn she was often reading : 

« Come let us join our cheerful songs, 

With angels round the throne.” 

Her cough prevented her finishing the 
hymn. She lay down upon her bed, and 
about an hour after, she died like a lamb.’ 
While the mother was speaking, the father 
came in. The missionary told them about 
their child’s concern for their salvation, and 
asked them if they intended to follow her 
toheaven. The appeal made them sob 
bitterly, and they knelt while a prayer was 
offered in their behalf. 

The following Sabbath her body was 
laid inthe grave. Her teacher, and twenty 
scholars from her Sabbath-school, followed 
with the mourners ; and when the clergy- 
man had finished the burial service, they 
sung the hymn which ushered her happy 
spirit into the presence of her Saviour : 

«Come let us join our cheerful songs 

With angels round the throne.” 

My dear young readers, perhaps you 
have more blessings than this little girl 
had. You have kind parents, who want 
to lead you to Jesus, and to see you happy 
inhim. Your heavenly Father has given 
you a comfortable home, and a great many 
things to make you happy. But do you 
love Jesus? Do you, ike this little girl, 
delight in praying to him? Will you 
seek to meet her in heaven ?—[ Miss. Mag. 
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THE CHILD MISSIONARY. 

‘Annie, dear,’ said Mrs. H to her 
little daughter, ‘ would you like to be a 
missionary ?” 

‘A missionary, mamma, to the heathen ? 
0, no; I should not like that at all.’ 

‘Why not, Annie ?’ 

‘0, mamma, I never could make up my 
mind to go far away over the wide, deep 
sea, and leave you and my brothers. I 
often wonder how people ever get to be 
good enough to go and be missionaries to 
the heathen.’ 

‘ Where are the heathen, Annie ?’ 

‘0, they are in India, and China, and 
Africa, and the islands of the sea,’ she an- 
swered. 

‘ Who are the heathen, my daughter?” 

‘They are the people who have no know- 
ledge of the true God, mamma.’ 

‘Annie, did you see the little beggar- 
girl who came here this morning?’ 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

‘When I went down to speak to her,’ 
said Mrs. H . ‘I asked her if she had 
ever been to Sunday-school; she said, 
‘No.’ Iasked her who made her, and she 
said she did not know; and when I asked 
her if she had ever heard of God, she an- 
swered,‘ No.’ Now, here is a little hea- 
then at our own door, and I propose that 
you shall be a little missionary to her.’ 

‘How, mamma ?’ : 

‘I have proposed to this: poor ignorant 
child to come here to-morrow morning, and 
every morning, to be instructed in the 
knowledge of God; besides which she has 
Promised me that she will regularly attend 
Sunday school. She seems a bright, intel- 
igent child, and was pleased with the idea 
of gaining instruction ; and you shall read 
0 her every morning from the Bible, if you 
please.” 

‘O, mamma, I should like to be such a 
hissionary as that,’ exclaimed Annie. 

Tt was a beautiful sight to see the little 
missionary seated on her low chair, with 
be large Bible open across her knee, and 
de little learner on another low chair neat 
het—her eager, bright eyes gazing into the 
ace of her young teacher, who read slowly 
ndin her sweet voice, the story of the 
birth of the Babe of Bethlehem, of the life 








bf the Man of sorrows, and of the death of. 


te crucified Saviour. These stories are so 
amiliar to us that we do not always feel 
eir beauty; but to this poor, little igno- 
ent one, they came with all the freshness 
4 first hearing. 
Annie is thus sowing seed which may 
ring up into everlasting life. And even 
the poor child to whom she reads is not 
de better by her instructions, a blessing 
*y return into the heart of the little mis- 
onary ; for no effort is made to do good 





from a pure and right motive, which does 
not bring its own reward. 

Those are truly to be pitied who hurry 
on through the pathway of life without 
pausing a moment to aid and bless their 
fellow-travellers; they pass by many a 
bright flower, which, if gathered, would 
shed a sweet andrefreshing fragrance into 
their own bosoms; and we fear they are 
only gathering for themselves an inherit- 
ance of thorns. 


Perhaps my little readers think it impos- | 


sible that there should be heathen almost 
within sight of their dwellings. 
may be sure they are there. 
look them up, and lead their wandering 
feet into the path to heaven, and point their 
eye to the ‘ Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sins of the world?’—[ Am. Messenger. 








___s&Sjistorp, 
PATRICK HENRY. 


THE BOY THAT BECAME A GREAT MAN. 





by the name of Patrick, lived in Studley, 
Hanover county, Virginia. 


where he learned to read. He was not a 
very smart boy, and no one knew until he 
became a man that he had a great mind. 
When he was fifteen years old, he went to 
a store and learned to sell goods. 
year he became a merchant, but soon failed. 
When he was eighteen, he married and 
went to live on a farm. He wassoon tired 
of farming and turned merchant, but failed 
again and became very poor, Yet he did 
not despair as some people do, but was 
cheerful and determined to do something 
else. Next he studied law, and when he 
was twenty-four years old, John Randolph 
gave him license to practice. Three years 
after this, a very important case at law, 
about paying the clergy with tobacco, was 
to be tried. The people employed Patrick 
to attend to the suit, after it had been giv- 
en up by Mr. Lewis, an eminent lawyer. 
The court house was full of people, and 
when Patrick first arose he was very awk- 
ward and spoke badly, but his styie became 
more graceful, and increasing in force and 
grandeur, he finished so well that he gain- 
ed the cause. 

The people were so delighted, that as 
soon as the verdict was pronounced, they 
siezed Patrick, bore him out of the court- 
house and raised him on their shoulders, 
carried him around the yard in triumph. 
While he was speaking, his father forgot 
where he was, and tears of joy ran down 
his cheeks. This was his first great speech. 

The next year he went to the capital of 
the colony and made another speech , and 
the year following, the. people sent him to 
help make laws, where he met George 
Washington, of whom you all have heard. 
There he spoke against the Stamp Act, a 
law made by the people of England, impos- 
ing taxeson the Americans. ‘This was his 
first great effort in favor of American liberty. 
He made many other speeches, but I will 
mention only one more, that was made at 
Richmond, Virginia. A part of it, no doubt 
you have read. He closed by saying, ‘I 
know not what course others may take, but 
as for me, give me LIBERTY, or give me 
DEATH.’ He lived many years after this, 
and died in Virginia, on the sixth day of 
June, 1799. 

Do my young readers know who this boy 
was, that hecame so great a man? I hope 
you will desire to know more about him, 
and read a book which, I think, is in your 
school library, called, ‘ Wirt’s Life of Pa- 
trick Henry.’—[ Student and Young Tutor. 


Morality. 
AN INCIDENT. 


Wearied with the toil of business, and 
longing to breathe the clear air of heaven, 
away from the noise and dust of the business 
streets, I rambled down Beacon street, a 
few days since, enjoying the beautiful view 
of the common, and the country beyond, 
which the leafless trees now furnish a 
glimpse of, at this season. I thought, too, 
of the pleasant homes which surround this 
lovely spot, and I felt how little of want 
was known by the inmates. 

I observed a collection of boys on the 
steps of one of our wealthy citizens; I 
should have passed on without looking at 














| pulling at her clothes. 
But you | 
Will you not | 








them particularly, supposing they were 


. planning some play, when I was attracted 


by the sound of some of these boy’s voices, 
saying, 

‘Give her a push, behind, Frank, and 
she will go off.’ 

I stood a moment, and looked with won- 
der and surprise; for on those steps stood 
a poor old woman, cold, miserably clad, the 


_ very picture of wretchedness; she was 


warding off the hands of about a dozen or 
more boys who were tormenting her by 
One was pulling 
her tattered dress, another her bonnet, and 
one had just gone behind to push her head- 


_ long off the steps, as I approached. 


I looked at the boys, expecting to see a 
set of miserable neglected boys, who could 


| be given into the hands of the police, to be 
' taught how cruel it was to add suffering to 
| the already wretched lot of the poor and 
| friendless. 


But, be surprised and pained, with me, 


| my readers, when you hear that they were 
' not poor, neglected boys; as far as dress 
About one hundred yearsago, alittle boy | sons of rich fathers ; and no doubt, many, 
2 ’> | if not all, have attended Sabbath-school. 

During his 
boyhood his parents sent him to school ' the heart of the mothers of those boys bleed 
: had they seen their sons, of whom they are 


makes a young gentleman, they were the 
It was a most painful sight; how would 


so proud, doing such wicked and cruel 
things. I requested them to go away and 


Yhaueet : leave the pvor old woman to go where she 


pleased. Some of the boys seemed quite 
ashamed to be found so employed ; others 
tried to be independent, and told me it was 
none of my business. Just at this moment 
the door opened and a servant appeared ; 
ard I requested him to take the poor old 
creature in, while I sent a policeman after 
her, so that the boys could not torment her 
any more. : 

How had this incident changed my 
thoughts ; the pleasant prospect was for- 
gotten: I thought only of the scene I had 
witnessed. I can look over much which 
children do, as the effect of thoughtlessness ; 
but think for one moment of the instruction 
which children receive in this city, the good 
books they read, and even newspapers pub- 
lished for their own improvement; and 
our Sabbath-schools, where every pains is 
taken to make them kind and gentle to the 
poor and needy. 

My dear little boys, remember that many 
of these miserable people which you look 
at with such contempt, were once young, 
like you, well clothed, went to private 
schools, had kind fathers and mothers to 
love them, Ah! and to be proud of them 
too. But what brought them to be hooted 
at and despised? Disobedience, neglect 
of instruction, most of all, neglect of the 
commands of God, and of our Saviour, who 
came to heal the broken heart. 

Remember this, iittle boys, and pray 
that you may be kept from such sinful con- 
duct, remembering that God’s eye is upon 
you.—[ Ch. Witness. 





THE PEACH AND THE SPARROW. 


A little boy, called Jem Roberts, was set 
to weed in a gentleman’s garden. While 
there, he saw some very fine peaches on a 
tree which grew upon a wall, and was 
strongly tempted to pluck one. 

‘If it tastes but half as nice as it looks,’ 
thought he, ‘ how sweet it must be!’ He 
stood for an instant gazing on the tree, 
while his mother’s words: ‘ Touch nothing 
that does not belong to you,’ came quickly 
to mind. He withdrew his eyes from the 
tempting object, and with great diligence 
went on with his work. The fruit was for- 
gotten; and with pleasure he now saw he 
had nearly reached the end of the bed 
which he had been ordered to clear. Col- 
lecting in his hands the heap of weeds he 
had laid beside him, he returned to place 
them in’ the wheelbarrow which stood near 
the peach-tree. Again the glowing fruit 
met his eye, more beautiful and more tempt- 
ing than ever; for he was hot and thirsty. 
He stood still ; his heart beat; his mother’s 
command was heard no more; his resolu- 
tion was gone. He looked around; there 
was no one but himself in the garden. 
‘ They can never miss one out of so many,’ 
said he to himself. He made a step, only 
one; he was now within reach of the prize, 
he darted forth his hand to seize it, when, 
at. the very moment, a sparrow from a 
neighboring tree called aloud, ‘ Chep, chep,’ 
but which seemed to his startled ear to be 
‘Jem, Jem.’ He sprang back to the 














walk, his hands fell to his sides, his whole 
frame shook ; and no sooner had he recov- 
ered himself than he went from the spot. 

In a short time afterwards he began thus 
to say to himself: ‘If a sparrow could 
frighten me thus, I may be sure that what 
I was going to do was very wicked.’ 

And now he worked with greater dili- 
gence than before, nor once again trusted 
himself to look on the fruit. The sparrows 
chirped again as he was leaving the garden, 
but he no longer fled at the sound. 

‘You may cry ‘Jem, Jem,’’ said he, 
looking steadily at the tree in which sev- 
eral birds were perched, ‘as often as you 
like; but Idon’t care for you now; but 
this I will say, I will never forget how good 
a friend one of you has been to me, and I 
will rob none of your nests again.’ 

O, may all the young watch and pray 
that they enter not into temptation, and ever 


remember the admonition: ‘Thou God 
seest me !’ 











Learning, 








SCIENCE AMSWERING SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 

Why is rain water soft?—Because it is 
not impregnated with earth and minerals. 

Why is it more easy to wash with soft 
water than with hard ?—Because soft water 
unites freely with soap, and dissolves it, 
instead of decomposing it, as hard water 
does. 

Why do wood ashes make hard water 
soft?—I1st. Because the carbonic acid of 
wood ashes combines with the sulphate of 
lime in the hard water, and convert some 
of the soluble salts of water into insoluble, 
and throw them down as a sediment; by 
which the water remains more pure. 

Why has rain water such an unpleasant 
smell, when it is collected in a rain-water 
tub or tank ?—Because it is impregnated 
with decomposed organic matter, washed 
from roots, trees, or the cask in which it 
is collected. 

Why does water melt salt?—Because 
very minute particles of water insinuate 
themselves into the pores of the salt by 
capillary attraction, and force the crystals 
apart from each other. 

How does blowing hot foods make them 
cold?—It causes the air which has been 
heated by the food to change more rapidly, 
and give place to fresh cool air. 

Why do ladies fan themselves in hot 
weather ?—That fresh particles of air may 
be brought in contact with their faces by 
the action of the fan; and as every fresh 
particie absorbs some heat from the skin, 
this constant change makes them cool. 

Does a fan cool the air?—No; it makes 
the air hotter, by imparting to it the heat 
of our face ; butitcools our face, by trans- 
fering its heat to the air. 

Why it there alwas a strong draught 
through the keyhole of a door?—Because 
the air in the room we occupy is warmer 
than the air in the hall; therefore, the air 
from the hall rushes through the keyhole 
into the room, and causes a draught. 

Why is there always a strong draught 
under the door, and through the crevices 
on efth side?—Because cold air rushes 
from the hall to supply the void in the 
room caused by the escape of warm air up 
the chimney, etc. 

If you open the lower sash of a window, 
there is more draught than if you open the 
uppersash. Explain the reason of this. 
If the lower sash is open, cold external air 
will rush into the room, and cause a great 
draught inwards but if the upper sash be 
open, the heated air of the room will rush 
out; and, of course, there will be less 
draught inwards. 

By which meansis a room better ventil- 
ated—by opening the upper or lower sash ? 
—A room is better ventilated by opening 
the upper sash ; because the hot vitiated air 
which always ascends towards the ceiling, 
can escape more easily. 

By which means is a hot room more 
quickly cooled—by opening the upper or 
lower sash ?—A hot room is cooled more 
quickly by opening the lower sash; be- 
cause the cold air can enter more freely at 
the lower part of the room than at the upper. 

Why does the wind dry damp linen ?— 
Because dry wind like a sponge, imbibes 
the particles of vapor from the surface of 
the linen, as fast as they are formed. 

Which is the hottest place in a church 
or chapel ?—The gallery. 





Why is the gallery of all public places 
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hotter than the lower parts of the building? | 
—Because the heated air of the building | 
ascends, and all the cool air which can en- 
ter through the doors and windows, keeps 
to the floor until heated. 

Why do plants grow out of walls and | 
towers?—Either the wind blew the seed 
there with the dust, or else because some 


bird, flying over dropped some seed there, 


which it had formerly ate. 
Editorial. 
NO. XXIV. 


GARDENS OF THE TUILERIES. 


Early the morning after my arrival in Paris, 
I visited the gardens of the Tuileries, which 
were witlin three minute’s walk of my hotel. 

The palace of the Tuileries received its name 
from the fact that it occupies the place where 
the tiles (tuilies) used in Paris, were manufac- 
tured. 

The gardens received their present form 
about two hundréd years ago. They extend 
from the palace nearly half a mile to the place 
de la Concord, and are nearly a quarter of a 
mile in width. The part nearest the palace 
contains many flowers, and the gravel walks 
are lined with orange trees, growing in large 
tubs. They are of course removed in winter, 
to a warmer place. There are also many 
bronze and marble statues in all parts of the 
gardens. ‘I'he subjects are drawn from Greek 
and Roman mythology, and the workmanship 
of some of them very fine. I was struck with 
the fact, that while the gardens are thrown 
open toall classes of people, and are visited 
daily by thousands, ‘nota statue was in the 
slightest degree defaced, even amidst the 
revolutions which have taken place, no vandal 
hand has been put forth to mutilate any of the 
works of art. In the gardens of the Luxem- 
burg, which I afterwards visited, there are 
many statues of Kings and Queens, and yet, 
notwithstanding the hatred sometimes manifest- 
ed by the people towards every thing that 
savored of royalty and nobility, not one of those 
bears the marks of the slightest ill usage. 

The largest part of the garden of the Tuil- 
eries is occupied by large forest trees. A wide 
walk runs through the midst, from the palace 
tothe place de la Concord. 

Every pleasant day, the gardens are filled 
with visitors of all classes, that is, all classes 
of citizens ; I do not know thatthe nobility are 
in the habit of going with the muititude. 
Several hundred rude chairs are kept there, 
and hired out to visitors at asous each. They 
are generally occupied by women without bon- 
nets, many of them engaged in knitting or 
sewing. Groups of friends are thus occupied, 
and seem to enjoy each other’s society in the 
same manner as if seated in their own dwel- 
lings. All the French people seem, to a stran- 
ger, to live out of doors in pleasant weather. 
I have walked on the Boulevards in the even- 
ing and have seen hundreds of men an] women 
sitting in chairs on the sidewalk, the women 
for the most part without bonnets, when I found 
it cold enough for an overcoat. 

In the morning I first visited the gardens of 
the Tuileries, they were quite empty. I wan- 
dered among the flowers, and the tall forest 
trees, and could not realize that so wide a do- 
main could be given to nature in the very 
heart of a mighty city. When in the midst of 
the tall forest trees, one could almost fancy 
himself in one of the forests of America; and 
yet, he is within a stone’s throw of the palace, 
the scene of bloodshed in the days of the first 
revolution, and from which Louis Philippe was 
driven as a fugitive, and his throne literally 
cast out and destroyed. 

From the garden, I passed through a large 
gate, to the Place de la Concord, formerly cal- 
led the place Louis XV. 

It was here that the guillotine was erected 
on which the unfortunate Louis and thousands 
of other victims perished. I stood near the 
spot once saturated with blood, and was thank- 
ful that Iwasa citizen of a land which had 
never witnessed such volcanic eruptions of 
anarchy and crime, as’ characterized France 
during the reign of terror. 

The people of France rejected the authority 
of God, and denied his very existence. God 
left her to follow the desires of their wicked 
hearts, and such crimes were perpetrated as 
the sun never shone upon before. 

















While I thought of the torrents of blood that 
had been shed on the spot on which I was gaz- 


, ing, 1 remembered the blood of St. Bartholo- 
| mew’s days. For you will remember that thou- 


sands of Protestants were inhumanly butchered 
or shot down in Paris, and throughout France. 


| Forthe blood France then shed, she has had to 


atone. Blood has been required for blood. 
On the spot where the guillotine stood, an 


| obelisk, which was brought from Thebes, now 


stands. Jt iscomposed of asingle stone, and 
is estimated to weigh 500,000 pounds. It was 
erected where it now stands, at the cost of 
nearly half a million of dollars. J. Me 


[COMMUNICATION. | 


A TRIBUTE. 


‘ Aunt Fanny’s last piece !’ exclaimed a child, 

in sorrowing tones. ‘ Aunt Fanny’s last piece !’ 
I exclaimed, with equally sad _ intonations, 
‘why, what shall we do?—for old people like 
the contents of the Companion, as well as the 
wee folks! How we shall miss the pleasant 
sketches taken from her ‘ Portfolio” I would 
like a peep into that same hiding place. I 
wonder if there are not a ‘ few more left, of the 
same sort ?” 
Children, who do you suppose 4unt Fanny is? 
I do not believe that she is such a very venera- 
ble personage; at any rate, I am persuaded 
that her face must have a sort of sunshiny look 
about it, and I will venture to say, that all the 
children who are privileged to know her, regard 
her with peculiar love, and affection. 

I think we all have imagined how she looks; 
perhaps one day, we subscribers, and contribut- 
ers, may give a ‘ donation party’ to Mr. Willis, 
and then we can be introduced to each other! 
] am sure we never shall know each other un- 
til then, for Mr. Willis is provokingly good at 
‘keeping a secret! 

Will Aunt Fanny let me say a word to her 
—not as a stranger, for as her name is now a 
‘household word,’ we all regard her as a friend, 
let me thank her in behalf of the readers of this 

aper, which weekly finds its way to us all. 

ruly as a telented authoress has said, ‘The 
high honor, the privilege of writing for chil- 
dren is little understood.’ [had rather—diffi- 
cult though it may be—write to meet their ap- 
proval, than that of the most talented of the 
land. 

How often have I exclaimed with the chil- 
dren, ‘ Dear Aunt Fanny, who are you?’ Can 
you not throw away your incognito 2 ‘ 
Malden, Dec. 23d, 1852. ARCANA. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Hubbardston, Mass. Dec, 24th, 1852. 

To Dea. Nath’l. Willis, dear sir.—I had al- 
most made up my mind that I must have my 
little ‘Companion, discontinued. My salary, 
so small, and so poorly paid, is the reason. 
But how can J? for [ have seven children, from 
fourteen years downwards, and they as much 
depend upon the weekly visit of the Compan- 
ion, as they do upon their supper, when they 
return from school. Is there not some way by 
which the Companion can have an ample and 
permanent endowment, so that it may be sent 
out gratuitously, especially to those families, 
that have children and cannot pay? I would 
go for such a plan, maugre all other youth’s 
papers that are backed by the treasuries of na- 
tional and state benevolent societies. 

Yours truly, C. W. ALLEN. 

[The Eprror is grateful to his Rev. and 
dear friend, for his good opinion of the Compa- 
nion. It has been my nursling, and pet, for 
twenty-five years, and I expect that the remain- 
der of my working days will be devoted to its 
support. 

As to an ‘ ample and permanent endowment’ 
to authorise the Companion’s being sent to 
poor children gratis, I cannot expect that, when 
there are so many other benevolent objects 
claiming support. But there is a way in which 
nearly the same object may be accomplished ; 
it is this:—In those places where there are 
poor children, who could be thus benefitted, 
ifa small sum was raised for the purpose, a 
quantity of Companions, of past dates, which 
have never been read, might be purchased for 
about the cost of the paper on which they were 
printed. These I will furnish, and they might 
be taken in bundles, which would save the 
postage. } 


North Rochester, Mass. Dec. 25th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—For two years I have 
taken the Youth’s Companion, and have become 
very much attached to it,so much so that I feel 
I cannot be denied taking it the coming year. 
Enclosed I send you one dollar, wishing you a 
merry Christmas. Yours truly, 
A. W. BisBee, 


Greenville, Butler Co. Ala. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion another year. 
I have been a reader of your valuable little pa- 


only thirteen years old. My nephew loaned 
it to me, and then my brother took it some 
years before I did, and now I cannot think of 
doing without it. My mother would be as loth | 
to part with it as myself. Yours respectfully, 
Frora CaLpWwELtL. 
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VALUE OF REPROOF. | 


A.superintendent of a Sunday-school was | 
obliged to reprove a little girl for disobedience. | 
He told her that ‘ wicked children must never | 
hope to go to heaven ; and that if she continu- | 
ed to disobey her teacher, and sin against God, | 
she would never go to that happy place.’ The | 
child appeared much impressed with these | 
thoughts, and during the remainder of the | 
morning was attentive and obedient. When | 
the other children were dismissed from the , 
school, it was observed that the child still kept | 
her place, and when told to go home, she sob- | 
bed so violently that the superintendent was 
induced to ask her the reason. ‘O, sir,’ said 
she, ‘I want you to go with me, and tell my 
Sather that naughty people never go to heaven ; 
for he swears so, I’m sure he’ll never go there.’ 
The child was encouraged to go home, and to 
tell the father what the superintendent had said 
to her. She did so—and we have the happi- 
ness of knowing that the reproof of this dear 
child has been the means of checking the bad 
habit, and leading him to supplicate the mercy 
of that gracious Being to whom, before this, he 
was not only a stranger, but an enemy. 

as. ae 


AIR FROM HEAVEN. 


An Irish schoolmaster, who, whilst poor him- 
self, had given gratuitous instruction to certain 
poor children, when increased in worldly goods, 
began to complain of the service, and said to 
his wife he could not afford to give it any longer 
for nothing. She replied, ‘O James, don’t; 
a poor scholar never came into the house that I 
did’nt feel as if he brought fresh air from heav- 
en with him. I never miss the bit I give them, 
my heart warms to the soft, homely sound of 
their bare feet on the floor, and the door almost 
opens of itself to let them in.’ 

ee 


. Practican Prety.—Could an angel or glo- 
rified saint sojourn a week in this world, where 
would you expect to find him? Not in the 
theatre or ball-room, nor at the card-table ; not 
employing the few days of his stay on novels 
and romances, Ye they ever so ingenious; but 
cheering by his presence the abodes of sick- 
ness and sorrow, or recreating his mind with 
admiring the works, and ways, and word of God. 
And do not you expect to be a glorified spirit 
soon? Are you not already a member of the 
family to which glorified spirits belong ? 
a 


Scorcu Sassatus.—The following anec- 
dote is told in illustration of the Scotch venera- 
tion for the Sabbath: 

‘ A geologist, while in the country, and hav- 
ing his pocket hammer with him, took it out 
and was chipping the rock by the wayside for 
examination. His proceedings did not escape 
the quick eye and ready tongue ofan old 
Scotch woman. ‘What are you doing there, 
man?’ ‘Don’t you see? I’m breaking a stone.’ 
‘Y’are doing mair than that; y’are breaking 
the Sabbath.’ 


eee 


A Cuitp’s Witty Logic.—‘I have,’ writes 
a correspondent, ‘a pretty, bright little juvenile 
friend, some five years of age, named Rosa. 
Some days ago she was teased a good deal by 
a gentleman who visits the family, who finally 
wound up by saying :— 

* Rose, I don’t love you.’ 

‘ Ah, but you’ve got to love me,’ said the child. 

‘Why ? asked the tormentor. 

‘Why, said Rosa, ‘the Bible says you must 
‘love them that hate you,’ and I am sure I hate 
you!) Was that bad, ‘ for a child ’"—[ Knick. 
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SCRAPS. 


Leave God to think for you.—‘ This little 
fellow,’ said Martin Luther ofa bird going to 
roost, ‘has chosen his shelter, and is quietly 
rocking himself to sleep without a care for to- 
morrow’s lodging, calmly holding by his little 
twig, and leaving God to think for him? 


Would’nt bite—* Mother, said a little shaver 
the other day, ‘I know what I would do, if I 
was at sea, and the men were all starving, and 
they should draw lots to see who should be 
killed and eaten, and it should be me—I’d jump 
into the water” ‘ But,’ said his mother, ‘ they 
would fish you up.’ ‘No, said he, ‘but I 
would’nt bite.’ 


A little girl was told to spell ferment, and 
give its meaning with a sentence in which it 
was used. The following was literally her 
answer :—F-e-r-m-e-n-t, a verb, signifying to 
work—lI love to ferment in the garden. 








Diep—in Berkley, Ms. Dec. 12, 1852, 
Holmes, aged 6 years, 5 months and 18 days, 
son of Rev. Nathaniel and Martha P. Richard- 
son. Jesus said, ‘Suffer little children and 
forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such 








per ever since I learned to read, although I am 
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Poetry. 
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ORIGINAL. 


BIRTH DAY OF “FRANKIE” IN HEAVEY 


Does my mother dear remember, that I’m fy 
years old to-day ? [passed away? : 
And is her sad heart longing for, the darling 
Is she thinking that I now would be so strons 
and taland fair, [with her there? ° 
And how her loneliness would flee if I wer 
And do her thoughts turn sadly then to that 
low, narrow bed, [golden head ? 
here after weeks of suffering, they laid 
The golden head that all those weeks lay pil. 
lowed on her breast, 
The aching head, which death alone coy 
soothe to quiet rest, 
Thope my mother does not think that I ay 
sleeping there, [used to wear 
Oh no! ’tis like a cast off dress, that form | 
My blessed home is far removed from earthly 
change or blight, [joy and light, 
Where pain and sin and death are not, but all js 
And mother dear, remember, though I may not 
come to thee, {shalt come to me, 
The happy hours will surely come, when tho 
I have brothers—darling brothers—do they 
think of Frankie still ? 7 
Remembering all our pleasant plays about the 
brook and hill, 
They were always kind and gentle, to the 
youngest little brother, 
And they think to-night they loved him, as they 
ne’er shall love another. : 
Oh! would that I could tell them, ‘I’m not lost, 
but gone before,’ [days of yore, 
And that I love them just the same, as in the 
And would that I could make them know the 
glories of my home, (them come 
Where [ am only waiting till our Father bjj; 
To roam with me through pastures green, where 
quiet waters glide, 
Where death can never come again, to tale 
me from their side, 
And my sisters—gentle sisters—are ye thin}. 
ing of the hours, [early flowers: 
When I loved to wander by your side to gather 
And do you not remember well, that quiet Sb. 
bath morn, [died ere I was bom; 
When you led me forth to Lizzie’s grave, wy 
And how I listened wonderingly, with eames 
thoughtful eyes, 
When you told me sister was not there, bit 
dwelling in the skies; 
I could not make the thought seem true, tht 
such a thing could be, (mystery; 
But oh, I understand it ndw, that glorios 
For do you know that I have seen that ang 
sister’s face. [close embrace? 
That I am with her even now, wrapped inke 
And do you know that oft we leave these ble 
sed heavenly bowers, [lonely hours? 
And hover round about you, in your sad aul 
Oh sisters dear, remember this, when thinking 
of your dead, [are never shed; 
Remember there’s a glorious land, where teas 
No mourners there are sighing o’er a broken 
household band, 
For the loving ones part nevermore, who mett 
in that bright land ; 
Therefore, beloved, softly tread the straight ani 
narrow way {eternal day. 
Which leadeth through the gate of death tothi 


But another—there’s another—on the stom 
ocean wild, {youngest child? 
Does he know it is the birthday of his darling 
As my father goes his weary way towards the 
land of gold, [sant days of old, 
Is his heart still fondly turning to those plet 
When the presence of his darling was like sur 
shine round the door, 
And like music sweet his bounding step up 
the cottage floor ? 
Stilled is that bounding step for aye, and gor 
that presence bright ; [to-night 
Yet father, [ am nearest thee of all thy love 
Not as of old, with clinging arms, and passi0? 
ate caress, [to bless. 
Yet father, just as near as then to comfort a 
Oh often in thy loneliness, an angel fromabot 
I’m sent to whisper thee of Heaven, and Gol? 
unchanging love ; Pt 
And very oft at midnight, when the storm 
fierce and wild, [angel child, 
A promise from the Holy word, borne by t 
Brings to thy sad and anxious heart, a pest? 
words cannot tell ; 
The peace of those who trust in Him 0% 
* doeth all things well.’ 


Ye miss me, oh beloved ones, ye miss me 
and all, [light’s fal, 

Ye miss me in the early morn, and at the 
But would ye call me back to earth, tosu™ 
and to sin, [dark gate er 

And tread at last the lonely way through Det! 
Oh, rather let your sorrowing hearts % 
_ to heaven above, name is Love; 
Clinging with living faith to Him whose ¥¢ 
So shall He guard and guide you all, till I 
short day is o’er, [no more. 
Anda happy, happy family, we meet to P 
EvanGEList 
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